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easily be dealt with by question and answer, though no division can
be taken.  Ministers inevitably pay attention to general feeling in
Parliament as giving valuable indication of general feeling in the
country. Parliament does not however exercise detailed supervision
of the administrative services of Government. It has been suggested
that the departments should have attached to them committees of
Parliament chosen for their special knowledge of the work of a
department or group of departments.1 They would examine in detail
departmental estimates, and to them would be committed all Bills
brought forward by their respective departments. Without some such
change of procedure, or some measure of devolution and the estab-
lishment of subordinate legislatures for, e.g. Scotland, Wales, the
North of England, it is impossible to establish real parliamentary
control. There is little likelihood of detailed control of departmental
administration by committees of members, nor is the legislative
organ necessarily appropriate for the exercise of this function.
Public administration is a highly technical matter and the ordinary
member of Parliament, even 2" he possesses the qualifications for the
task, has not at his disposal all the information available to the
departments or the means of collecting such information. Moreover,
proposals for the establishment of greater parliamentary control by
means of committees are resisted on the ground that they would
interfere with ministerial responsibility and the right and duty of the
Government to govern. As the parliamentary system works to-day,
the composition of the House of Commons determines the choice
of a Government. To that Government is entrusted the determina-
tion of matters of policy and general responsibility for administration
through the various departments.
That the party system has strengthened the system of modern Her
government is undeniable. But it has also increased the importance
of the Opposition in the House of Commons. To the Opposition
nowadays falls the greater part of the work of criticising the exercise
of executive power, which is the traditional function of the House.
Back-bench supporters of a Government may exert much influence
in meetings of the parliamentary party but they will normally support
the Government in the division lobbies. The Opposition, the main
and perhaps the only minority party, can exert pressure through its
leaders, some of whom will already have had experience in office, and
most of whom are likely in due course to form a future government.
Thus is ensured the criticism of leaders who are responsible for
alternative policies. They are backed by supporters who are disci-
plined more or less satisfactorily by the party machine. Thus the
Executive of the Opposition party has come to be regarded as a
1 Ramsay Muir, How Britain is Governed (Constable), pp.* 231 et sep. ;
Sir Ivor Jennings, Parliamentary Reform (Gollancz), Chap. IX.